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and columns. A sustaining wall composed in part of
piers and connecting arches, on the south side of the f
Acropolis at Athens (Fig. 310), dates from the time of
Eumenes II. In general, however, the arcade did not
develope into an important architectural feature before
the Romans undertook the transformation of Greek archi-
tecture.

The column and the colonnade presented many prob-
lems in architectural composition. The most elementary
of these was to establish the proper relation of column
to column. In the earliest colonnades considerable ir-
regularity prevailed; in the archaic period an effort
was made to equalize the intercolumniations, but there
were many exceptions to this rule. Some early temple
colonnades accentuated the short and long sides by a
difference in the intercolumniations. Sometimes the
columns of the short sides were more closely set, as
in Temple D, Selinous, and in the Enneastylos at Pae-
stum; sometimes they were more widely spaced, as in
Temple C, Selinous. In fully developed Doric temples,
like the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, greater harmony
prevailed. The spacing of the columns on the long and
the short sides was practically the same. The inter-
columniation opposite the doorway of a temple was, to
the earlier architects, a matter of indifference; in later
days it was wider than the rest and, according to Vitru-
vius,1 demanded in the frieze an extra triglyph. Another
and far-reaching cause -of irregularity arose, in Doric
temples, from the desire to have the colonnade harmo-
nize with the entablature, so that the position of the tri-
glyphs would form a regular cadence with the axes of

i Vitnmus, IV, 3, 4.